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BIRDS    ABOUT    LAKE    TAHOE. 

By  Mii.itiN  S.   Ray,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  all  California  I  know  of  n<>  place  where  the 
ornithologist  can  spend  a  more  enjoyable  time 
than  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe  at  an 
altitude  of  6,220  feet.  Here  is  an  abundant  and 
varied  bird-life,  a  cold  and  bracing  climate,  and 
an  absence  of  thick  brush  which  make  Ions;'  trips 
tiresome. 

The  weather,  however,  is  liable  to  play  strange 
pranks  at  any  time.  We  experienced  magnifi- 
cent thunder  storms  followed  by  a  downpour  of 
rain  and  occasionally  hail  and  light  snow,  and 
a  few  hours  later  the  sun  would  he  shining,  and 
the  sky  clear.  In  the  morning  a1  time-,  in  June 
the  thermometer  dropped  as  low  a>  20  . 

If  one  has  continuity  large  he  may  spend  his 
time  locating'  nests  of  the  warblers  in  the  great 
pines  or  as  a  change  a  more  remunerative  visit 
to  the  marsh  where  the  commoner  eggs  can  be 
taken  in  an  almost  unlimited  quantity.  From 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  a  fertile  table  land 
extends  almost  15  miles  south  and  about  10  miles 
across,  high  mountains  rising  on  all  sides, 
Tallac  on  the  west  to  9,715  feet,  further  back 
snowy  Pyramid  attains  10.052  feet,  while  on  Lhe 
east  Job's  and  Freel's  peaks  have  an  altitude  of 
bi..,.;7  and  b>.s4"  feet  respectively.  The  Lake 
Valley  as  it  is  called  is  thickly  wooded  with  prin- 
cipally a  second  growth  of  pine  and  tamarack 
while  on  the  mountain  sides  in  addition  arc  im- 
mense forests  of  fir,  spruce  and  cedar. 

We  left  San  Francisco  on  May  2sth.  (1901), 
passing  through  Fyffe,  rather  famous  for  it-,  or- 
nithological discoveries,  <>n  the  way.  The  rise 
of  this  road  from  Sacramento  is  very  gradual, 
7,500  feet  being  reached  without  any  summits  of 
consequence.  We  arrived  at  Bijou  on  the  lake 
on  June  4th.  and  erected  our  camp  in  a  grove  of 
young  tamaracks  at  the  edge  of  a  large  meadow. 

I  think  a  locality  thoroughly  examined  will 
yield  considerably  more  than  a  much  larger  area 
hurriedly  gone  over.  Bj  stealing  silently  along 
and  by  sitting  perfectly  slill  until  the  birds 
became  unaware  of  my  presence,]  found  nests 
which  would  have  otherwise  '-raped  my  no 
My  first  find  of  importance  was  a  nesl  of  Thur- 
ber'sJunco  [Junco  hyemalis thurberi)  just  blow- 


able  on  June  7th.  The  nesl  was  completely  hid- 
den by  the  wide  drooping  leaves  of  a  wild  sun- 
flower, and  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  ditch 
two  miles  over  the  state  line  in  Nevada.  Scarce- 
ly 50  yard--  from  camp  on  June  loth,  my  brother 
stumbled  on  a  nest  of  the  White-crowned 
Sparrow  {Zonotrichia  leucophrys)  well  concealed 
among  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  small  willow. 
We  had  passed  this  spot  a  number  of  times,  hut 
the  parent  had  been  s. ,  alert  as  to  steal  away 
unnoticed.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were 
fresh  and  of  the  finely  speckled  type.  These 
birds  were  rather  scarce  here,  although  abundant 
coming  over  the  summit,  and  extremely  common 
at  Burk's  Ranch  in  Plumas  County.  I  have 
heard  the  male  singing  as  late  as  9  o'clock  at 
night,  and  at  the  first  signs  of  daybreak.  The 
son^-  is  similar  to  that  of  /..  I.  nuttalli,  hut  the 
ending  is  more  abrupt. 

On  the  following  day  near  cam])  I  collect- 
ed five  fresh  eggs  of  the  Louisiana  Tanager 
[Piranga  ludoviciana).  This  nest  was  placed 
on  a  tamarack  branch,  only  25  feet  from  the 
ground,  while  one  found  at  Fyffe  on  June  2nd. 
was  50  feel  up  in  a  pine.  A  very  common  bird 
was  Cassin's  Purple  Finch  [Carpodacus  cassini), 
especially  among  the  pines  where  the  nests, 
usually  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  branches  from 
50  1"  100  feet  up.  weri.'  almost  impossible  to  reach. 
Night  hawk-  [Chcrdeiles  acutipenns  iexeisisf) 
were  very  numerous  about  the  marsh,  flying 
over  the  main  land  in  huge  flocks  on  cloudy 
days.  Strange  to  say  their  civ  greatly  resem- 
bles the  name  of  the  town  here  "Bijou." 
Equally  abundant  were  the  usual  varieties  ••!' 
mountain  birds.  Woodpeckers.  Flycatchers, 
Warblers,  etc.,  and  I  was  also  somewhat  sur- 
prised i"  see  such  birds  as  the  Mourning  Dove, 
(Zenaidura  macroura),  Belted  Kingfisher  (Ceryle 
alcyon),  Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  fasciataf). 
Cliff  Swallow  {Petrochelidon  lunifrons)  and 
Barn  Swallow  [Hirundo  erythrogaster\  in  this 
high  altitude.  Nests  of  the  White-headed  Wood- 
pecker [Xenopicus  albolarvattts)  and  Western 
Bluebird    (Sialia    mexicana    occidentalis)    were 

found  in  excavations  in  dead  pines,  and  eg 
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the  Violet-green  Swallow  (  Tachycineta  t/ialas- 
sitia)  were  taken  from  holes  in  piles  of  an  old 
wharf.      Two  sets  of  sis  egg's  were  found. 

During  owr  stay  we  observed  48  species. 

(  )n  June  15th  near  Fallen  Leaf  Lake  a  nesl  of 
the  Blue-fronted  Jay  (Cyanocitfa  stelleri  fron- 
talis) was  found.  It  contained  four  large  young, 
and  was  placed  on  the  branch  of  a  small  fir  in 
plain  view.  S  feet  Up. 

Between  Bijou  and  Tallac  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Truckee  River  is  an  extensive  marsh 
running-  about  five  miles  along  the  lake  shore, 
and  from  two  to  three  miles  inland.  Here  an 
immense  aggregation  of  land,  marsh  and  water 
birds  keep  the  place  resonant  witli  their  mingled 
cries.  I  observed  two  species  of  Terns  in  the 
marsh,    and    both    were    already    laying".       The 


in  the  background.  This  light,  portable 
canvas  boat  enabled  us  to  go  through  the 
thickest  tides,  over  pond  lilies  or  shallow 
water,  with  ease.  The  length  of  this  article 
will  not  allow  more  than  a  passing  notice 
of  the  numerous  nests  of  the  American  Coot 
[Ftilica  americana)  in  the  tules  and  those  of 
the  Spotted  Sandpiper  (Actitis  niacularia)  and 
Killdeer  [ASgialitis  .vocifera)  on  the  sand-pits, 
or  the  large  Hocks  of  Gulls  [Lams  califor- 
nicus)  and  American  White  Pelican  (Pele- 
canus  erythrorhynchos)  which  evidently  do  not 
breed  here. 

A  noticeable  bird  was  Wilson's  Phalarope 
[Phalaropus  tricolor)  which  was  undoubtedly 
breeding.  I  shot  one  for  identification  and  it 
was    pitiful    to    see    how    the    mate    would    not 


NEST  OP    FORSTERS   TERNS. 


nests  of  Forster's  Tern  [Sterna  forsteri)  were 
placed  in  the  highest  tules  or  among  marsh 
gras-  or  water  lilies  at  their  edge  in  dee])  water. 
They  were  uniformly  the  same,  composed  of 
dried  tules  containing  oik-,  two  or  three  eggs. 
Quite  a  number  of  nestsof  both  Terns  contained 
but  our  egg  in  which  incubation  was  advanced, 
so  I  regard  this  a-  ;i  set.  Mos1  of  the  Terns 
nested  in  small  colonies,  two  dozen  nest-,  or  so 
together.  A  -mall  abundant  fish  in  the  marsh 
called  "Chub"  seems  to  be  the  principal  food 
of  forsteri.  The  Black  Tern  [Hydrochelidon 
nigra  surinatnensis)  occasionally  nested  in  the 
above  situations,  in  which  case  they  were 
almost  as  large  and  a-  substantially  built  as 
those  of  forsteri,  bul  tin- majority  were  placed 
on  floating  drift-wood  in  a  fool  or  so  of  water. 
carelessly  made  of  tine  t  ules  and  marsh  grasses. 
The  picture  -how-  a    few  nests  with  our  canoe 


forsake  the  spot,  but  continued  circling  around 
uttering  its  almost  human  cry. 

( )f  the  ducks,  the  Mallard  [Anas  boschas)  was 
by  far  the  most  abundant.  I  was  shown  a  nest 
among  the  willows  on  a  sand-spit  which  con- 
tained eggs  in  May.  <  »n  my  visit  a  few  stray 
feathers  and  egg  shells  were  left.  I  noticed  a 
Wood  Duck  i  .  iix  sponsa)  swimming  in  the  lake 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  her  numerous 
family  < >n  her  back. 

The  Blackbirds,  and  it  i>  difficult  to  say  which 
wa-  the  most  numerous,  were  nesting  in  count- 
less numbers.  The  yellow-headed  [Xanthoceph- 
alns  xanthocephalus)  placed  hers  a  foot  or  so 
up  in  the  high  tules.  while  those  of  the  Red- 
winged  i.  Xgelaius  phoeniceus  nutralis)  were  built 
among  the  willows  or  marsh  grass  in  the  water. 
(  m  account  of  the  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow 
this  year  the  lake  continued   to  rise  rapidly  in 
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June,  flooding-  hundreds  of  nests  of  this  bird. 
Many  were  deserted,  some  contained  eggs  and 
others  drowned  young".  Here,  strange  to  say, 
Brewer's  blackbird  [Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus) 
nests  on  the  ground  usually  in  ;i  depression, 
although  pine  trees,  one  of  their  favorite  nest- 
ing sites  on  the  coast,  fringe  the  marsh  on  all 
sides.  In  Nevada,  between  Reno  and  Carson, 
thousands  of  these  birds  were  nesting  in  the 
sage  brush  owing-  to  the  lack-  of  trees. 

It  was  on  June  20th,  near  the  Nevada  summit 
that,  with  regrets  wo  took  our  last  look  at  the 
lake    where    the    time    had   been    so  pleasantly 


large  young.      These  are   both  common  birds  in 
Nevada. 

(Mi  leaving  Beckwith,  Plumas  County,  next 
day.  we  again  entered  the  timber  lands,  the  road 
following  the  head-waters  of  the  Feather  River. 
(  )u  account  of  the  numerous  mines  in  this  sec- 
tion most  of  the  water  is  extremely  muddy  and 
American  water  Ouzels  (Cinclus  mexicanus) 
were  rare.  Al<>n^'  a  stream  of  crystal  clearness, 
however,  about  ID  miles  from  Quincy  we  noticed 
a  nest  id'  this  bird  on  a  large  boulder.  This 
nest  contained  four  young  with  rather  prom- 
inent appetites. 


NJSSTS   <>K    BLACK    TERNS. 


spent.  Far  below  was  clear,  cool,  placid  Tahoe 
stretching  far  away  to  the  north  and  on  all 
sides,  the  noble  forests,  extending  from  the  lake 
well  up  to  the  snow  capped  peaks.  On  tin  easl 
was  Nevada,  the  last  state  in  the  Union,  as 
barren,  and  bare  as  the  moon!  It  was  a  change! 
three  days  of  travel  under  the  broiling  sun 
through  a  monotonous  succession  of  sage  brush, 
hills  and  plains. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  we  again  passed  over  the 
state  line  in  Lassen  County.  Here  between 
Chat  and  Beckwith  Pass  I  noticed  Woodhouse's 
Jay  (Aphelocoma  woodhouseii)  and  in  a  willow 
along  the  road  I  observed  a  nest  of  the  American 
Magpie   {Pica  pica   hudsonica)   containing    four 


A  short  stay  was  made  at  Buck's  Ranch. 
(Plumas  County),  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet, 
and    although    late    in   the   season    a    set   of   four 

eggs  <>f  Traill's  Flycatcher  {Empidonax  trailli) 
was  taken  June  29th,  from  a  nest  in  a  willow 
along  a  small  brook.  This  bird  is  less  common 
than  its  cousin,  the  Western  Wood  Pewee  [Con- 
topus  richardsoni)  which  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  birds  in  these  mountains. 

I  may  mention  that  the  following  species  were 
shot,  making  identity  positive,  Wilson's  Phala- 
rope.  Thurber's  Junco,  White-crowned  Sparrow, 
Red-winged  Blackbird,  Forster's  Tern  and 
Traill's  Flycatcher. 
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LIFE   HISTORY   OF   THE   PRAIRIE   WARBLER    (DENDROICA   DISCOLOR). 
By  Jxo.  W.   DaniE!/,  Jr.,  Lynchburg-,  Va. 


Among  the  so-called  Wood  Warblers  [Mniotil- 
tidae  oi  the  genus  Dendroica,  we  find  many 
types  of  bird-life  that  for  delicacy  of  form  and 
coloring,  it"  not  for  warbling,  rank  first  upon 
the  list  of  North  American  birds. 

Ornithologists  and  Oologists  who  have  been 
much  afield  arc  not  likely  to  forget  their  first 
acquaintance  with  any  member  <>f  this  interest- 
ing family  of  birds. 

The  striking  coloi'ing  of  some  of  the  forms,  as 
in  the  Black-burnian,  Magnolia,  Cerulean  and 
others,  make  them  general  favorites,  with 
highest  rank  in  aesthetic  ornithology.  From  the 
Cape  May  Warbler,  which  occupies  the  firsl  place 
in  the  American  <  >rnithologists'  nomenclature  to 
the  Prairie  Warbler  which  is  the  last,  the  family 
presents  an  array  of  beautiful  species.  Passing 
them  all  by.  I  would  .-.elect  the  last  Oil  the  list. 
the  Prairie  Warbler  [Dendroica  discolor)  for  the 
subjed  of  this  article  because  with  this  species 
I  am  more  familiar  than  with  any  of  its  rela- 
tion-. 

On  May  12th.  1890,  according  to  my  notes,  I 
found  the  Prairie  Warbler  for  the  first  time  at 
Lynchburg,  and  at  every  season  since,  have 
found  it  breeding  abundantly  among  the  thick- 
ets of  dogwood  and  scrub-oaks,  among  clumps 
of  blackberry  bushes  in  the  pasture  lands,  and 
in  the  scattered  growth  of  small  pines  with 
which  many  of  the  hills  are  covered. 

A  locality  particularly  favorable  to  many 
pairs  of  these  birds,  however,  is  a  slope  covered 
with  a  mixed  growth  of  scrub-oak.  dogwood 
bushes  ami  blackberry  briars,  along  a  small 
stream  called  "Blackwater  Creek."  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  thicket  there  is  a  straggling  growth 
of  small  pines.  The  Warblers  breed  in  surpris- 
ing numbers  all  along'  the  edges  of  the  thicket 
and  wherever  the  growth  is  broken  by  "clear- 
ings:" they  seem  to  prefer  the  more  open  parts, 
rather  than  where  the  bushes  and  briars  are 
dense  and  tangled. 

They  arrive  early  in  April,  appeai'ingin  small 
numbers  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth,  and 
arriving  in  greater  numbers  during  the  rest  of 
the  month.  It  is  in  the  season  of  arrival  that 
most  of  the  birds  are  singing.  The  song  is  one 
which  once  heard  i-  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
It  is  unusual,  quaint  and  striking.  Six  or  seven 
syllables,  uttered  in  crescendo  with  emphasis  on 
to  the  last  note,  sound  something  like  "zee- 
zee-zee-zee-zee-zee-zee."  But  it  is  hardly  dis- 
cribable.  Dr.  Coites  characterizes  it  .is  "sound- 
ing like  a  mouse  with  the  tooth  ache."  Soon 
after  arrival.  1  he  birds  commence  nesl  building. 
The  nesting  site  is  very  variable.  The  average 
site  is  an  upright  crotch  of  a  dogwood,  scrub-oak 
or  a  -mall  pine,  from  three  to  five-and-a-half 
feel  up,  though  sometimes  lower,  and  not  infre- 
quently higher.  When  the  nesl  is  in  a  blackberry 
bush  the  height  varies  from  two  to  four  feet.  It 
i-  always  firmly  attached  at  tin'  sides  by  means 
of  cob-webs  and  vegetable  fibre  io  the  limbs  or 
briar  stalk-  which  support  it.  It  i>  a  snug  little 
structure  of  closely  woven  shreds  of  weed-bark, 
table  substances  and  various  fibres, 
compact    and    cupped.      The    interior    lining    is 


usually  <>f  fine  and  softer  material  of  the  same 
nature,  sometimes  plant-down,  cow  and  horsehair 
sheep's  wool  and  occasionally  a  few  feathers. 

Nest  building  having  commenced  late  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  the  nests  are  usually 
completed  by  the  8th  of  May.  A  dav'  seems 
to  elapse  before  the  first  egg  is  laid.  The 
four  eggs  are  deposited  during-  four  consecutive 
days,  an  egg  being  laid  early  each  morning.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  uniformity  which  the 
various  pairs  of  birds  of  this  species  in  a  locality 
carry  out  in  the  matter  of  laying.  The  majority 
of  nests  contain  a  similar  number  of  eggs  to  the 
incompleted  sets,  during  the  period  of  laying, 
the  nest  holding  a  greater  or  less  number  of  eggs 
being  in  very  small  percentage.  I  have  observed 
this  occurence  for  manjr  years  in  the  same 
locality,  and  have  found  as  many  as  fifteen 
nests,  twelve  containing  three  eggs,  two  con- 
taining two  eggs  and  one  containing  four  eggs 
during  a  day's  (May  12th,  1896)  search.  The 
loth  of  May  has  always  been  my  lucky  date  for 
full  sets  of  four  eggs,  it  being  rare  to  find  nests 
containg  that  number  of  eggs  before  that  date. 
Nearly  all  nests  found  on  the  twelfth  contained 
three  eggs,  and  these  sets  would  be  full  (four 
eggs*  on  the  following  day.  The  birds  are  of 
sociable  disposition,  and  where  one  pair  is  found 
nesting,  others  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  Occasionally  isolated 
pairs  are  found,  but  this  is  not  often.  Once  a 
locality  is  selected  by  pairs  of  birds  and  its  con- 
ditions be  at  all  favorable,  they  seem  to  become 
strongly  attached  to  it,  and  will  return  in  suc- 
cessive  years,  each  pair  of  birds  breeding  near 
the  spot  where  their  nest  of  the  previous  year 
was  placed. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nesting  season 
the  birds  sing  a  good  deal,  but  as  the  weather 
becomes  warmer,  the  singing  ceases,  and  the 
peculiar  trilling  is  not  heard  again  during  the 
year,  there  not  being  a  second  song  period. 
The  male  as  well  as  the  female  attends  to  the 
duties  of  nest  building,  incubation,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  young. 

The  food  consist.-  of  insects,  such  as  cater- 
pillars, spiders,  larvae,  etc. 

When  the  nests  are  approached,  the  birds  are 
usually  very  demonstrative,  and  often  closely 
approach  I  lie  intruder,  uttering  a  very  faint 
complaining  note  sounding  like  "tsip-tsip-tsip-" 
The  period  of  incubation  appears  to  be  four- 
teen days,  averagely,  though  sometimes  longer. 
The  young  remain'  in  the  nest  about  ten  days, 
and  are  fed  by  the  parents  until  they  have 
attained  nearly  the  size  of  the  parents. 

It  is  questionable  whether  two  broods  are 
reared  in  one  season.  I  have  found  fresh  eggs 
during  the  first  week  of  June,  but  from  all  data 
at  hand  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one  brood  a 
seasi hi  is  t he  rule. 

Pour  egg-  constitute  the  full  set.  though  in 
rare  instances  only  three  eggs  are  laid  to  the 
-et.  They  are  very  pretty  little  eggs,  varying 
in  color  from  simple  ovate  t<>  elliptical-ovate 
and  elongate-ovate.  Their  ground  is  usually  a 
11     white,  occasionally  (in    fresh    eggs)    of    a 
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greenish  tinge  and  sometimes  of  a  creamy  east. 
The  markings  are  confluent  at  the  greater  end. 
invariably  wreathed,  and  varying  greatly  as 
regards  density,  in  a  series  of  sets.  Aside  from 
the  wreath  at  the  larger  end.  the  area  from  it 
toward  the  smaller  end  is  faintly  and  sparingly 
speckled  with  minute  dots  ;in<l  streaks  of  cinna- 
mon mud-dark  brown.  The  deeper  shell  mark- 
ing's are  of  lilac.  The  other  two  prevailing 
colors  are  the  cinnamon  and  the  darker  brown, 
intermixed  sometimes  with  scant  pencilling  of 
black  in  the  wreath. 

Four  typical  sets  of  four  eggs  each,  collected 
on  the  13th  of  May.  and  selected  from  a  large 
series  after  the  following  measurements  in 
millimeters: 

Set  number  one:  15  x  12. SO;  15  x  13:  15  x  12.50; 
15  x  12. 

Set  number  two:  17  x  13:  17  x  15;  17x15:  17x15. 


Set  number  three:  15  x  12;  16  x  12.50;  15  x  12; 
15.50  x  12.50. 

Set  number  four:  17  x  12;  16.50  x  12;  10.50  x  12; 
17  x  12. 

The  young  of  the  year  are  quite  different  from 
the  old  birds,  but  may  be  readily  identified  by 
their  smaller  size,  as  compared  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  the  absence  of  wing 
bars. 

During  the  late  summer  amd  early  fall,  the 
Prairie  Warbler  exhibits  a  strong  attachment 
for  pine  woods,  where  the  treesaremoreden.se 
and  of  greater  size  than  those  of  its  breeding 
haunts,  and  where  it  seems  to  find  a  plenitude 
of  food. 

Late  in  September  and  early  in  October  they 
leave  for  the  south,  all  having  disappeared  by 
the  middle  of  the  latter  month. 


CAMPING    ON    THE   OLD   CAMP   GROUNDS.     II. 
BY   PAUL    BARTSCH,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Continued  from  Vol.  V,  page  too. 


Large  flocks  of  Blackbirds  were  crossing  the 
river,  seeking  their  roosting  ground.  These 
flocks  do  not  appear  near  as  large  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  but  even  now  they  are  composed 
of  thousand  of  individuals  ranking  I  should  say. 
Bronzed  Grackles  first,  Red-wing  second,  and 
Cow  birds  third. 

As  eve  drew  near  we  set  out  for  King's  man- 
sion. A  roomy  log  cabin  situated  <>n  the  right 
bank  of  Skunk  River  about  a  quarter  of  ='  mile 
from  our  isle.  We  walked  up  towards  the  house 
which  stands  on  a  ridge  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  bank,  midst  an  immense  cornfield, 
among  which  numerous  gigantic  trees  appeared 
which  had  been  girt,  and  which  now  extended 
their  bare  branches   to   the  sky  as  if  calling  on 


Such  Owl  music,  conversation,  debate  and 
oratory  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated,  they 
can  only  be  rendered  in  Owl  language  and  that 
by  owls. 

We  had  anticipated  a  Coon  hunt,  but  found  t<> 
our  dismay  that  the  King's  Palace  was  occupied 
by  a  man  with  a  less  pretentious  name,  who  did 
not  even  own  a  Coon  dog.  Discouraged  we 
turned  our  back  on  the  place,  and  after  holding 
a  pow-wow  we  decided  to  try  our  luck  with 
Leslie  who  lived,  in  '95,  some  three  miles  nearer 
Green  Bay.  As  we  plied  the  blade,  the  sun  was 
fast  sinking  beneath  the  forest  tops  and  a 
Mink  who  had  ventured  on  his  foraging  tour 
donated  his  skin  to  the  National  Museum.  Bats. 
Chimney  Swifts  and  Night  Hawks  contested  for 
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heaven  to  witness  such  misdeeds  and  imploring 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  which  indeed  at  times 
seems  granted,  when  spring  Hoods  make  it 
necessary  for  the  inhabitant-  '0'  tin-  house  to 
remove  to  the  upper  rooms.  These  cornfields 
and  trees  recalled  many  a  pleasant  night.  They 
are  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Owls  and  Racoon. 
Many,  many  times  did  we  lay  on  our  bunks  and 
laugh  al  tlu-  Owlian  concert.  t<>  which  Bubo 
would  treat  us,  until  our  very  sides  would  ache. 


•nil'.    HOODED    WARBLER. 

their  evening  meal,  then  all  was  still,  save  an 
occasional  call  of  the  Whip-poor-will.  The  IU0011 
was  up.  and  by  her  mellow  light  we  slowly  pad- 
dled through  the  silent  night. 

We  at  last  reached  Lesleys,  but  found  that  In- 
to., had  changed  quarters,  two  miles  further 
down  stream.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
shack,  too.  was  a  Coqn-dog-less  man.  so  we  re- 
summed    our   journey,   For   "a  hunting  we  would 

ero." 
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We  did  not  succeed  in  finding  Leslie  Manor. 
and  as  heavy  clouds  and  occasional  lightning  in 
the  south  promised  a  shower,  we  decided  to  turn 
over  to  Dallas  City,  and  seek  quarters  in  some 
hotel  in  preference  to  sleeping  under  a  skiff  in 
a  rain  storm.  After  maneuvering  around  a 
number  of  dams,  we  arrived  at  the  city  where 
we  found  quarters  and  food. 

Sometime  during  the  night  our  room  was 
suddenly  flooded  with  light,  a  steamer  was 
about  to  conn-  to  anchor,  and  was  seeking  her 
pier.  How  this  incident  brought  back  the  days 
of  '95  when  oft  at  night,  when  all  was  silent 
and  the  very  leaves  of  the  quaking  aspen  o'er 
head  seemed  at  rest,  and  even  the  mighty  roar 
of  the  waters  rushing  through  the  dam  seemed 
hushed,  permitting  the  fainter  tinkling  sounds 
to  be  heard,  then  of  a  sudden  would  our  tent 
become  illuminated  almost  as  bright  as  day.  and 


Water  Thrushes,  Oven  Birds,  Trails,  Flycatchers 
and  Catbirds. 

We  finally  reached  our  isle  again.  Our  party 
which  had  agreed  to  meet  us  were  present  also. 
We  prepared  a  second  breakfast,  and  after  cast- 
ing for  bass  for  an  hour  without  even  so  much 
as  a  strike  to  reward  our  patient  labor,  we  re- 
turned to  the  birds. 
,  A  Grebe  had  arrived  over  night,  and  was 
giving"  performances  in  diving,  above  the  dam. 
As  we  followed  the  footpath  north,  along  the 
river  edge  we  got  a  glympse  at  one  of  those 
flaming  bits  of  animation  ordinarily  known  as 
Prothonotary  Warbler.  From  a  dead  branch 
a  Wood  Pewee  sounded  his  pe-a-we,  while  a  Least 
Flvcatcher  responded  from  the  shady  retreat  of 
the  low  arching'  border. 

We   returned   and  continued   our   walk   in  the 
opposite  direction,  where  we  noticed  perhaps  the 
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we  knew  that  a  passing  steamer  was  paying  his 
salute  by  playing  its  search-light  upon  our  white 
abode. 

The  morning  of  the  30th  promised  a  fair  day. 
We  aroused  our  landlord,  and  his  sleepy  spouse 
prepared  a  breakfast,  perhaps  the  earliest  ever 
served  in  the  history  of  that  hotel. 

Long  before  Old  Sol  sent  his  rays  askance 
over  the  eastern  hills  we  had  passed  our  para- 
phernalia into  our  boal  and  had  crossed  the 
river  for  Iowa.  Here  and  there  a  bird  voice 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  and  a  very 
chorus  sounded  their  praise  when  he  raised  his 
head  and  beamed  on  all  creation. 

The     lively    wit-che-we-wha-wit     occasionally 

varied  with  the  long  drawn  che-weee-a,  of  the 
White-eyed  Vireos,  birds  I  once  considered  very 
rare,  greeted  us  all  along  tin-  willow  covered 
rip-raps.     Here  we  also  nut  several  Grinnells, 


first  Golden  Crowned  Kinglet  of  the  season.  A 
family  of  Cardinals  and  the  first  specimen  of 
the  Wilson  Thrush  which  we  have  on  record  for 
Burlington  and  vicinity,  in  company  with  its 
near  relative  the  Wood  Thrush.  I  had  often 
looked  for  this  bird,  had  several  times  heard  of 
its  occurrance,  and  even  found  it  in  the  form  of 
a  Wood  Thrush  in  the  collection  of  one  of  the 
reporters.  I  could  never  quite  understand  how 
any  one  could  confuse  these  two  birds,  so  differ- 
ent in  appearance  and  habit.  We  frightened  a 
Kentucky  Warbler  and  an  Oven  Bird  which 
were  scratching  for  insects  under  an  immense 
fallen,  half  decayed  tree,  both  sought  the  dense 
cover  of  the  weeds,  but  were  easily  recalled  by 
the  ever  ready  and  anxious  squeak. 

In  the  widows  which  form  a  dense  coveret  on 
the  baron  the  southwest  side  of  the  island,  we 
discovered    quite    an    assemblage    of    Warblers. 
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It  seemed  as  though  we  had  arrived  in  the 
height  of  their  autumnal  migration,  for  every- 
where, in  each  place,  we  found  representations 
of  this  delightful  family.  Not  less  than  twelve 
different  species  were  present  in  this  small  strip 
of  willow  which  is  not  more  than  li)()  by  30  feet 
in  size,  and  I  believe  none  of  the  trees  exceeded 
IS  feet  in  height.  It  was  a  niotly  crowd.  My 
notes  speak  of  a  Golden-crowned  Thrush, 
several  Chestnut-sided  Warblers,  a  Blue-wing 
Yellow  Warbler  whose  querulous  voice  now  is 
forever  hushed.  A  busy  Black  and  White 
Creeper,  a  trim  Canadian  Flycatcher,  two  of 
the  beautiful  lively  Wilson's  Black-caps,  who 
vied  with  a  number  of  Golden-crowned  King- 
lets, just  returned  from  the  north,  in  flirting 
their  wings.  A  Water  Thrush  was  lured  from 
its  tangle  in  the  woods  and  swelled  the  number. 

As  we  emerged  from  this  dense  cover  we 
noticed  a  Tennessee  Warbler  cross  the  river  and 
submit  his  inanimate  form  to  closer  study,  A 
Blue  Gray  Gnatcatcher  was  travelling  through 
the  tops  of  the  same  trees,  while  at  their  very 
base  a  House  Wren  [Troglodytes  action  aztecus) 
was  trying  to  engage  us  in  a  game  of  hide  and 
seek. 

From  the  depth  of  the  woods  a  Red-eyed  Vireo 
was   babbling    his    now    sleepy  song,  and  a  Yel- 


low-bellied Woodpecker  rewarded,  us  by  adding 
his  name  to  our  list,  for  a  tramp  through  the 
interior  of  the  island.  The  last  accession  was 
entered  on  the  north  side.  Vireo  gilviis  was  the 
name  of  the  applicant. 

The  day  though  long,  was  fast  Hearing  its 
close  and  we  rejoined  our  friends  and  accepted 
<»f  their  bounteous  stores  to  regale  the  inner 
man  who  had  been  sadly  neglected  all  day.  But 
who  indeed  has  time  to  waste  discussing  food 
when  birds  are  as  numerous  as  they  were  on 
these  days,  which  will  always  be  recalled  with 
the  flaring  mark  of  "Red  Letter  Days." 

Evening  shades  were  falling,  the  Woodduck 
and  her  progeny  were  seeking  their  dusk  shel- 
tered feeding  ground.  Blue  Herons  and  now 
and  then  a  Night  Heron  would  sail  lightly  with 
measured  beat  to  their  post,  then  all  was  still. 

As  we  maned  our  boats  the  great  orb  slowly 
rose  from  the  eastern  timber  and  flooded  all  this 
wondrous  scene  with  her  mellow  light.  Oh, 
what  a  night  it  was!  Even  now  as  I  write  these 
lines  I  feel  the  spell  come  o'er  me  which  then 
held  each  and  every  one  of  us  entranced. 
Silently  and  quietly  we  plied  the  blade,  dread- 
ing lest  the  slightest  sound  might  cause  this 
scene  enchanting,  to  fade  like  a  dream  at 
d  a  w  n . 


THE   CAGE-BIRDS    OF    CALCUTTA. 

By  F.    Finn,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 


The  taste  for  keeping  pet  birds  is  a  very  old 
one  in  India,  exotic  forms,  such  as  Cockatoos, 
having  been  imported  so  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Jehangir,  to  judge  from  the  representation  of 
a  yellow-crested  species  in  a  picture  dating  from 
the  reign  of  that  monarch  which  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  some  time  ago.  And  even 
to-day  in  Calcutta  many  birds  are  commonly  to 
be  seen  in  captivity  hailing  both  from  various 
parts  of  India  itself  and  from  other  countries, 
although  '"the  fancy'*  is  no  longer  what  it  was, 
and  both  the  demand  and  supply  have  dwindled 
away  sadly.  Nevertheless,  enough  birds  are  to 
be  seen  to  arouse  keen  interest  in  English  ama- 
teurs; and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  "soft-billed"  or  insectivorous  and  frugi- 
vorous  forms,  which  are  very  extensively  kept 
in  India. 

Calcutta  rejoices  in  a  very  well-known  bird- 
market  in  Tiretta  Bazaar;  and  as  this  is  within 
an  easy  walk  of  the  Museum,  I  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying  it  frequent  visits.  One 
or  two  dealers  in  the  Provision  Bazaar  also  keep 
cage-birds;  but  Tiretta  is  the  leading  emporium 
for  pets,  always  excepting  Mr.  W.  Rutledge's 
establishment  in  South  Road,  Entally.  There 
business  has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  Mr.  Rutl edge  dealing  in  living  animals 
of  all  kinds;  and  many  very  choice  birds  pass 
through  his  hands,  though  he  naturally  does 
not  trouble  himself  greatly  about  the  common 
species.  To  him  I  have  long  been  indebted  for 
much  information  concerning  birds  and  the 
method  pursued  in  keeping  them. 


Few  birds  seem  to  be  kept  or  bred  in  aviaries 
here;  small  cages  with  a  single  inmate,  or  larger 
receptacles  containing  several,  are  chiefly  in 
vogue;  and  as  the  objectionable  custom  of  cover- 
ing up  birds  kept  for  song  is  almost  universally 
followed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
species  of  the  occupants  in  many  cases,  though 
the  note  often  affords  a  clue  to  the  captive's 
identity.  Cages  for  smalt  singing-birds  art' 
usually  oblong  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  provided 
with  two  perches,  or  are  square  with  a  pyramidal 
top  containing  only  one  perch;  they  are  lifted 
with  large  comfortable  handles,  as  it  is  the 
custom  to  take  cage-birds  out  continually  in 
order  to  give  them  fresh  air. 

Larger  birds  are  kept  in  big  wicker  cages  with 
a  domed  or  hemispherical  top.  ami  Parrots  in 
similar  round  domiciles  of  iron,  or  chained  to 
iron  swings.  All  native  Cages  have  a  barred 
floor,  instead  of  the  drawer  arrangement  so 
familiar  to  home  amateurs,  but  a  mat  is  often 
provided  to  cover  the  bottom.  Food  and  water- 
vessels  are  always  placed  inside,  in  my  opinion 
very  wisely.  Sand  is  not  given,  except  to  Larks 
and  Partridges. 

"Soft-billed"  birds  are  fvt\  on  the  Hour  of  gram, 
a  kind  of  pulse,  made  up  into  a  paste  with  ghee 
(clarified  butter).  This  "satoo"  seems  to  suit 
them  very  well:  it  is  supplemented,  in  the  case 
of  purely  insectivorous  species,  by  a  daily  ration 
of  live  maggots  and  grasshoppers.  The  breed- 
ing of  the  former  and  the  coll  ret  ion  of  the  latter 
form  the  trade  of  a  number  of  professional  bird- 
feeders,  who,  on    the  receipt  of   a  small  monthly 
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.sum.  will  call  daily  at  the  houses  of  their  patrons 
and  supply  insectivorous  birds  with  everything 
needful.  With  the  exception  of  Parrots,  few 
seed-eating  birds  are  kept  simply  as  pets,  and 
their  treatment  calls  for  no  special  remark. 

Many  birds  are  imported  from  China,  and  come 
over  in  excellent  condition,  being  housed  in 
strong  but  light  oblong  or  square  cages  of  split 
bamboo,  well  put  together  and  fitted  with  trays. 
The  insectivorous  birds  are  fed  on  shelled  millet 
and  small  insects,  mixed  together  and  given 
quite  dry  and  plain;  they  thrive  excellently  on 
this  diet,  which  is  far  better  than  the  mess  of 
"satoo"  and  repulsive  maggots  given  here. 

From  the  farther  East  come  chiefly  Lories  and 
Cockatoos,  fastened  to  perches  by  a  wide  ring 
of  cocoa-nut  shell,  through  a  hole  in  the  circum- 
ference of  which  the  foot  of  the  bird  is  slipped 
I  think  by  passing  the  third  toe  back  against 
the  shank.  Although  so  closely  attached  to  the 
perch  which  is  merely  passed  through  the  ring 
that  plays  upon  it— these  birds  appear  to  fare 
well  and  keep  in  good  condition.  The  Lories 
are  fed  upon  rice-and-milk  sop,  which  food  is  not 
given  to  any  other  birds,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  to  all  appearance, 
the  species  brought  down  from  the  hills  often 
stand  the  Calcutta  climate  nearly  or  quite  as 
well  as  those  which  naturally  inhabit  warm 
countries.  This  same  remark  applies  to  the  few 
European  kinds  imported;  some,  indeed,  of  these 
temperate-climate  species  seem  to  feel  the  heat 
less  than  denizens  of  the  tropics. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
captives  are  well  treated  here.  The  custom 
above  alluded  to,  of  wrapping  up  the  cages  in 
cloths,  is  certainly  regrettable,  but  the  general 
condition  of  the  birds  shows  that  they  are  well 
looked  after.  Nor  are  they  confined  in  such  a 
miserable  small  space  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  Europe,  notably  with  Linnets  in  England. 

The  importation  of  foreign  birds  is  not  likely, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  any  great  influence  on 
the  Indian  fauna.  Of  Course  many  escape,  but 
these,  if  they  evade  the  numerous  Crows,  ever 
watchful  for  a  stranger  or  a  weakling,  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  establish  themselves,  even 
if  the  climate  prove  suitable  for  their  propaga- 
tion. I  have  some  reason,  however,  for  think- 
ing thai  the  Java  Sparrow  [Munia  oryzivora)  is 
becoming  established  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
places.  But  this  need  be  no  matter  for  regret, 
as  tlie  species  is  one  id'  exceptional  beauty,  and 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  destructive  in  some 
places,  it  lias  never  become  a  pest  in  India, 
where  it  has  existed  in  a  wild  state  ever  since 
Jordan's  time.  I  therefore  feel  no  shame  in 
confessing  to  having  liberated  at  different  times 
some  scores  of  individuals,  in  the  hope  of  giving 
it  a  footing  as  a  wild  species  in  this  part  of  the 
country:  especially  since,  being  so  numerously 
imported,  so  often  escaping,  and  being  so  well 
able  to  look  alter  itself,  it  was  likely  to  take  up 
such  a  position  without  deliberate  assistance  on 
the  part  of  anyone. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  treat   the  various  species 

of  cage-birds  to  he  met  with  here  under  their 
families  as  given  in  the  Bird-volumes  of  the 
'Fauna  of  British  India.' the  scientific  nomen- 
clature of  which   I   shall  employ,  interpolating 


the  exotic  forms  under  the  names  employed  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds. 

FAMILY    COKVID.i:. 

Considering  the  popularity  of  the  members  of 
the  Crow  tribe  in  England,  I  was  rather  Sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  Calcutta  they  did  not  com- 
monly figure  as  pet  birds.  The  Magpie  {Pica 
rustica)  may,  however,  occasionally  be  met  with, 
usually  as  a  Chinese  importation,  and  the  com- 
mon Indian  Tree-Pie  {Dendrocitta  ru/a)  is  often 
to  be  observed  in  the  Bazaar.  A  few  Himalayan 
forms  are  also  pretty  regularly  brought  down — 
the  two  species  of  Urocissa  (most  often  U.  occi- 
pitalis), the  beautiful  Cissa  sinensis,  Garrulus 
lanceolalus,  and  sometimes  (i.  bispecularis ; 
while  Mr.  Rutledge  occasionally  gets  a  few 
Red-billed  Choug-hs  {Fregilus  graculus),  which 
actually  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  heat.  I 
noticed  that  these  birds  looked  distinctly  larger 
than  the  European  specimens  I  used  to  see  at 
the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  had  deeper 
red  bills  and  feet. 

Of  exotic  Corvidae  I  have  seen  at  Mr.  Rut- 
ledg-e's  establishment  Corvus  australis  and  the 
Chinese  Corvus  torquatus,  while  quite  lately  he 
had  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Brazilian  Cyanocorax 
cyanopogon. 

Among  the  Tits  the  only  species  I  have  met 
with  in  confinement  is  Machlolophus  xantho- 
genys,  a  few  individuals  which  had  been  brought 
to  Calcutta  having  done  very  well. 

I'A.MII.V    I'ARADISKIlt.K. 

Birds  of  Paradise  are  of  course  always  scarce 
and  very  expensive,  but  a  few  males  of  the  two 
ordinary  yellow-plumed  species  {Paradisea  apod  a 
and  P.  minor)  have  appeared  for  sale  during  the 
six  years  I  have  spent  in  Calcutta.  They  thrive 
well  in  confinement,  and  are  much  thought  of 
by  the  natives,  who  identify  them  with  the 
legendary  I/iniia.  which  never  alights,  and  con- 
fers royalty  on  whomsoever  it  chances  to  over- 
shadow in  its  flight!  Mr.  Rutledge  tells  me 
that  the  Ameer  sent  a  man  from  Cat>u  1  on  pur- 
pose to  inspect  the  first  specimen  he  obtained, 
and  to  report  on  its  identity  with  the  bird  of 
tradition. 

l'AMI  I.Y    CkATHKOI'ODII).]'. 

The    Babblers   and    Bulbuls   are   particularly 

suitable  for  cage-birds,  as  they  bear  captivity 
remarkably  well,  and  have  many  recommenda- 
tions as  pets,  especially  in  thecase  of  the  former. 

Most  esteemed,  perhaps,  is  the  Chinese  Jay- 
Thrush  (Dryonastes  sinensis),  which  is  only 
known  here  as  an  imported  bird  and  under  its 
Chinese  name  of  Pcko.  It  is  a  very  tine  songster 
and  an  excellent  mimic.  A  few  arrive  from 
time  to  time  and  find  a  ready  sale.  I  know  of  a 
very  good  specimen  which  is  at  least  14  years 
old  and  certainly  shows  no  sign  of  age.  Another 
Chinese  bird  id'  this  type,  and  similarly  imported 
in  small  numbers,  is  the  Huamei  (Trochalopte- 
rniii  cano m m), also  much  prized  as  a  songster. 

Some  common  Indian  Jay-Thrushes.  Garrulax 
leucolophus,  G.  pectoralis,   (■'.   moniliger,  <<ra>n- 
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matoptila~  striata,  Ianthocincla  ntfigula'ris,  and 

one  or  two  others,  are  pretty  regularly  brought 
down  in  the  winter,  especially  the  first-named, 
which  is  in  some  demand  for  export. 

Other  Babblers  which  arrive  in  consignments 
from  the  hills  are  Pomatorhinus  schisticeps,  /'. 
erythrogenys,  and  Lioptila  capistrala,  and,  among 
the  smaller  species.  Mesia  argentauris,  Siva 
cyanuroptera  and  Yuhina  nigrimentuw ,  None 
of  these,  however,  come  into  the  market  in  any 
quantity. 

The  charming-  little  "Pekin  Robin'"  [Liothrix 
Intra)  is  numerously  imported  in  winter  gener- 
ally from  China—  and  hence  is  almost  always  to 
be  procured.  Zosterops  simplex  is  also  a  very 
common  captive,  and  attempts  are  sometimes 
made  by  Bazaar  dealers  to  pass  it  oft'  as  a  Hum- 
mingbird"! 

C/iloropsis  aurifrons,  well  known  as  the 
Harewa,  is  often  on  view,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  cage-birds,  being  easily  kept, 
and  possessing  the  recommendation  of  being  a 
very  clever  mimic  as  well  as  very  ornamental. 
If  hand-reared,  it  is  very  tame;  but  individuals 
vary  much  in  temper,  and  some  are  quite  im- 
possible companions  for  any  small  bird,  while 
others  are  perfectly  peaceable.  As  the  sexes 
are  so  much  alike  in  this  species,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence of  disposition,  whether  it  be  personal  or 
sexual.  The  fine  Chloropsis  hardwickii  is  com- 
paratively scarce,  and  ('.  jerdoni  is  seldom  t<>  he 
had. 

The  species  of  Chloropsis  are  often  called 
Green  Bulbuls,  hut  they  cannot  be  placed  far 
from  ALgithina  tiphid,  obviously  a  small  Bab- 
bler, which  is  sometimes  kept  here  (but  rarely. 
being  a  delicate  species).  It  is  locally  known  as 
••Tofik."  Another  small  Timeliine  form  occa- 
sionally on  sale  is  the  Gulab-Chasm  (red-eye) 
[Pyctorhis  sinensis)  a  most  amusing  little  bird, 
very  impudent,  and  mischievous  when  in  com- 
pany with  others. 

Of  the  true  Bulbuls.  the  common  Molpastes 
bengalensis  is  by  far  the  nmsi  popular  captive. 
It  is  not  so  often  caged,  however,  as  tethered  to 
an  iron  T-shaped  perch  padded  with  cloth,  the 
cord  being  fastened  to  a  soft  string  round  its 
body.  This  is  to  further  its  employment  as  a 
lighting  bird,  that  being  the  purpose  tor  which 
it  is  kept.  Two  individuals  are  made  hungry, 
and  then  their  jealousy  is  excited  by  offering 
food  to  one  only,  which  id"  course  provokes  a 
tight.  The  sport  is  carried  on  during  the  winter, 
after  which  the  birds  are  released,  with  Hie  ex- 
ception of  such  as  have  proved  worthy  of  main- 
tenance for  the  future. 

This  is  the  only  species  employed  in  such  a 
way,  but  several  other  Bulbuls  may  be  seen 
caged,  especially  the  almost  equally  abundant 
Otocompsa  etneria.  0.  flaviventris  comes  to 
hand  occasionally  in  small  numbers,  and  some- 
times considerable  supplies  of  Molpastes  leucolis, 
.1/.  leucogenys,  and  the  Chinese  Pycnonotus 
sinensis  arrive,  but  these  cannot  be  reckoned  on. 

A  few  examples  of  Hypsipetes  psaroides, 
Hemixus  flavala,  and  //.  macclellandi  have  been 
brought  down  in  the  winter  of  late  years. 

Before  leaving  the   Crateropodidae,   I    should 

mention    that    a    few  specimens   of   the   splendid 


Myiophoneus  temmincM  have  passed  through 
Mr.  Rutledge's  hands,  and  that  lately  my  friend 
Mr.  E.  W.  Harper  secured  from  him  a  fine  im- 
ported specimen  of  the  Chinese  M.  CCBruletlS, 
which  he  has  sent  to  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens.  But  undoubtedly  the  members  of  this 
genus  were  wrongly  placed  in  this  family,  being 
certainly  true  Thrushes.  The  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  Babblers  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous to  any  bird-keeper  or  field-naturalist,  how- 
ever hard  it  may  be  to  make  out  from  skins. 

FAMILY     DK'Krk'lli.i:, 

Only  one  bird  of  this  family  is  commonly  kept 
here  the  Bhimraj  [Dissemurus  paradiseus);  but 
few  specimens  are  brought  in.  atid  these  are 
hand-reared  birds  in  poor  condition,  which 
seldom  live  long,  as  they  require — but  do  not 
usually  get — a  very  large  cage.  This  species  is, 
as  Jerdon  correctly  remarks,  an  excellent  mimic. 
I  have  even  heard  that  it  will  occasionally  talk, 
and  I  have  myself  known  one  individual  that 
could  imitate  the  song  of  a  canary  to  perfection, 
and  also  mew  like  a  cat;  while  another  with 
which  I  am  at  present  acquainted  not  only  pos- 
sesses the  latter  accomplishment,  but  whistles 
two  or  three  lines  of  a  song  with  absolute  accu- 
racy of  execution. 

The  Kesraj  {Chibia  hottentotta)  is  sometimes 
on  sale,  but  is  not  popular,  so  far  as  I  know;  the 
Dhouli  {Dicrurus  ccerulescens)  is  occasionally  to 
be  procured,  and  is  said  to  whistle  very  well. 

FAMILY     I.ANII  O.K. 

The  Indian  members  of  this  family  are  hardly 
ever  caged  here,  though  some  consignments  of 
Minivets  (Pericrocotiis speciosus  and  /'.  breviros- 
tris)  have  arrived  but  have  not  thriven. 

The  Australian  Crow-Shrikes  or  Magpies 
{Cymnorhina  leuconota  and  (,'.  tibicen)  are.  how- 
ever, n ol  un  frequently  imported;  they  thrive  well 
and  fetch  good  prices  on  account  of  their  well- 
known  whistling  and  talking  abilities.  I  lately 
saw  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge  which  had  pale  grey  on  one  side  of  the 
1  tack  and  black  on  the  other;  this  was.  I  presume, 
a  hybrid  between  the  two  species. 

FAMILY    (iK'K)I.I  H. i:. 

Orioles  are  not  generally  kept,  and  the  few 
that  are  to  be  seen  do  not  thrive  well,  especially 
the  common  Oriolus  melanocephdlus.  0.  trailli 
bears  confinement  far  better  than  the  yellow 
species,  being  less  restless.  It  also  looks  very 
different  from  them  in  life,  as  it  keeps  the  head- 
feathers  erect,  and  has  a  more  upright  carriage, 
in  addition  to  its  striking  light-yellow  irides. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  birds  are.  however,  dark 
brown. 

( To  be  Continued.) 
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A  superstition  somewhat  current  is  mentioned 

by  Mr.  H^wnrd  Staunton  in  his  edition  (1857- 
1866)  of  the  Playsof  Shakespeare.  It  is  that  the 
bird  has  the  power  of  influencing  or  "fascinat- 
ing" a  fish.  The  lines  from  Shakespeare  at  the 
head  of  the  present  monograph  were  supposed 
to  have  a  recondite  meaning  and  allusion  to  this 
supposed  faculty.  Thus,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Swainson,  in  his  '-Provisional  Names  and  Folk 
Lore  of  British  Birds"  (p.  141),  treats  the  belief 
as  follows: 

•  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  osprey  in  Cor- 
iolanus,  Act  IV.  sc.  vii. 

"Aufidius  log.  'As  is  the  ospre.v  to  the  fish  who  takes  ii 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.' 

•Here."  says  Mr.  Staunton,  "the  image  is 
founded  on  the  fabulous  power  attributed  to  the 
osprey  of  fascinating  the  fish  on  which  it  preys. 
Thus  in  Peele's  play  called  The  Battle  oj  Alca- 
zar |1o'>4).  Act  II..  sc.  i.: 

•    1  will  provide  thee  (if  :i  princely  ospray, 
That  ns  she  Mirth  over  tista  in  pools. 
The  ttsh  shall  turn  their  glistening  bfillies  up, 
And  thou  shalt  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all." 

••And  also  in  Drayton.  Polyolbion,  song  xxv. — 

•■  -The  osprey.  Oft  here  seen,  tha'  seldom  here  it  breeds, 
Which  over  them  I  lie  fish  uo  sooner  do  espy, 
Hut    betwixt  him  and  them  b.v  an  antipathy. 
Turn  ng  their  bellies  up  a>  though  their  death  they  saw, 
They  at  his  pleasure  lie.  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Swainson  has  also  resurrected  a 
strange  conceit  respecting  a  lopsidededness  of 
the  osprev. 

"An  old  belief  is  mentioned  by  Harrison, 
in  his  'Description  of  Britain.'  prefixed  to 
Holinshed's  -Chronicle.'  vol.  i,  p.  382.  who 
writes  respecting  the  osprey,  'It  hath  not  beene 
my  hap  hilherto  to  see  anie  of  these  foules,  and 
partlie  through  mine  o.wne  negligence;  but  I 
heare  that  it  hath  one  foot  like  a  hawke  to  catch 
hold  withall,  and  another  resembling  a  goose, 
wherewith  to  swim:  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not 
so.  I  refer  the  further  search  and  trial  thereof 
to  some  other.'  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ('Topog- 
raphy  of  Ireland."  p.  38,  ed.  Wright)  improves 
on  this,  moralising  as  follows:  'In  like  man- 
ner the  old  enemy  of  mankind  fixes  his  keen 
eyes  on  us.  however  we  may  try  to  conceal  our- 
selves in  the  troublesome  waves  of  this  present 
world,  anil  ingratiating  himself  with  us  by 
temporal  prosperity,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  peaceable  foot,  the  cruel  spoiler  then  puts 
forth  his  ravenous  claws  to  clutch  miserable 
souls  and  drag  them  to  perdition."  " 

Holinshed's  Chronicle,  be  it  known,  was  origi- 
nally published  in  15>77. 

No  legends  or  folk  lore  relating  to  this  bird 
anion-  the  French  have  been  recorded  by  Eugene 
Holland  in  hi-  Faune  Populaire  de  la  France 
although  a  number  of  popular  names  current  in 


different  parts  are  given.     (Consult  Les  Oiseaux 
Sauvages,  p.  8.  i 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Swainson  lias  affirmed  that  in  an  unnamed  part 
of  "Italy,"  the  Osprey  is  said  to  be  known  by  a 
designation  whose  significance  can  be  well  ap- 
preciated by  one  who  has  seen  the  bird  precipi- 
tating itself  on  its  prey — it  is  "Angiusta  plum- 
Iwria."  Mr.  Swainson  says  that  this  means  "the 
leaden  eagle,"  and  that  it  is  so  named  "because 
its  sudden  descent  on  its  prey  is  like  the  fall  of 
lead."  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  name  is  not 
enumerated  among  the  popular  names  recorded 
by  Giglioli  in  his  "Avifauna  Italica,"  and  that 
the  words  themselves  are  not  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  Italian  dictionaries. 

VARIATION    AMONG   OSPKKVS. 

There  are  three  well  marked  variations  coin- 
cident with  differences  of  geographical  range 
among  the  representatives  of  the  genus  Pandion. 
The  variants  are  characteristic  respectively  of 
(2)  America,  (1)  Eurasia,  and  (3)  Australia. 
They  have  been  distinguished  or  differentiated 
in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  Eurasiatic  form,  is  of  course,  that  to 
which  the  name  Falco  haliaetus  was  originally 
given.  The  binomial  compound,  Pandon  hali- 
aetus, was  first  published  by  Cuvier  in  1817. 

2.  The  American  form  was  first  named  from 
different  representatives  as  two  varieties  of 
"Falco  lialiactos"  under  two  designations  by 
Gmelin  in  1788:  those  names  are  carolinensis 
and  cayennensis,  the  former  being  ranked  as 
variety  y  and  the  latter  as  variety  6.  These 
names  are  not  the  expressions  of  advance  of 
knowledge  or  keenness  of  appreciation  but,  like 
very  many  other  new  names  introduced  by  the 
same  author,  of  imperfect  knowledge,  miscon- 
seption  and  rash  conclusions:  no  real  differen- 
tial characters  were  given.  The  variety  caroli- 
nensis was  based  on  the  "Fish-hawk"  of  Catesby 
(Catesb.  Carol,  i.  t.  1.")  or  rather  the  "Var.  A. 
Carolina  ()."  of  Latham  (Syn.  i,  p.  46)  and  the 
cayennensis  on  "Var.  B.  N.  S.  Cayenne  O."  of 
Latham  (Syn.  i,  p.  47) 

These  names  of  Gmelin  have  been  quoted  as 
used  by  him  in  a  specific  sense  (Falco  caroli- 
nensis" and  "Falco  cayennensis")  but  the  facts 
are  as  stated  above.  This  condition  is  to  be 
especially  considered*  because  Gmelin  named 
another  "Falco"  "Falco  cayennensis"  (p.  269) 
also  based  on  a  bird  described  by  Latham  as  the 
"Cayenne  Falcon"  and  which  is  the  Lcptodon 
cayennensis  <>f  recent  authors.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  old  naturalists  did  not  intend  to  have 
their  names  given  to  varieties  used  as  specific 
and  could  not  have  forseen  the  extent  of  such 
usage  by  their  distant  successors.  Their  imme- 
diate successors,  when   raising  a  named  variety 


og  oi  her-,,  the  'American  <  Ornithologists'  Union,"  in  the  "<  !heck-list  of  North  American  Birds"  (2d  ed.,  p.  Hi). 
have  fallen  into  this  error. 
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to  specific  rank,  gave  a  new  one.  This  was  the 
general  usage  till  comparatively  lately,  both  in 
zoology  and  botany.  Asa  Gray,  for  example, 
pursued  such  a  course  to  the  end  of  his  career; 
in  fact,  the  old  authors  generally  gave  names 
to  varieties  as  qualifying  subordinate  terms 
rather  than  as  quasi-specific  names.  Thus, 
Gmelin's  Falco  haliaetos  y  carolinensis  was  the 
Carolinian  variety  and  the  Falco  haliaetos  8 
cayennensis  the  Cayenne  variety  of  the  species. 

This  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  words  used 
by  Gmelin,  but,  as  all  familiar  with  the  Lin- 
nian  literature  know,  such  names  were  not 
given  in  regular  sequence  but  in  the  margin, 
thus:  26  [=number  of  species]. 

Haliaetos.  26 

arundinaceus  (i 

carolinensis  y 

cayennensis  8 

the  species  being  numbered  and  the  variants 
indicated  by  Greek  letters  only. 

Under  such  circumstances,  some  might  still 
consider  that  the  varietal  names  should  not  be 
used  in  a  specific  sense  and  consequently  that 
a  name  given  later  to  an  American  form  b3r 
Viellot  should  be  used  instead.  But  the  name 
given  to  Gmelin  was  fortified  subsequently  by 
Daudin. 

Daudin,  in  1800,  in  his  Traite  EU'mentaire 
(ii,  69),  expressed  specific  and  subspecific  ideas  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  some  modern  natu- 
ralists. Thus  he  treats  the  Osprey  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

p.  07, 

xxxvi,  Aigle  balbusard  Falco  halicetus. 
p.  69 

Voici  les  varietes  du  Balbusard. 

A.  Balbusard   des  roseaux.     Falco   arundi- 
naceus. 

B.  Balbusard    de    la    Caroline.     Falco    caro- 
linensis. 

C.  Balbusard     de     Cayenne.       'uilco     cayen- 
nensis. 

It  is,  then,  the  second  name  cayennensis  that 
will  have  to  be  replaced  and  the  Leptodon 
may  be  designated  as  Odontriorchis  palliatus, 
the"  later  name  Falco  palliatus  of  Prince  Max 
coming  into  use.  Leptodon,  it  may  be  added, 
cannot  be  used  for  the  accipitrine  genus  as  it 
had  long  before  its  use  in  ornithology  been  pre- 
occupied in  conchology  by  Rafinesque  (in  ls2i>'. 

The  name  carolinensis  was  first  used  with  full 
specific  rank  for  the  American  bird  by  Charles 
Bonaparte  in  1838.  He  had  been  preceded,  how- 
ever, in  the  differentiation  of  that  form  as  a 
species  by  Viellot  in  1807. 

3.  The  Australian  Osprey  was  first  differen- 
tiated  in  1838  by  John  Could  and  the  name  I'an- 
dion  leucocephalus  ^iven  to  it. 

4.  An  insular  Osprey  occurring  only  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  was  distinguished  by  Mr.  C.  J. 


Maynard  in  lK,x7  as  a  peculiar  species  under  the 
name  /'audio//  ridgwayi.  No  specimens  are  in 
the  National  Museum  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
examine  a  specimen  but  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway, 
who  saw  the  type  many  years  ago,  thinks  it  is  .i 
well  marked  form  entitled  to  subspecific  rank  at 
least. 

As  the  only  notice  of  this  form  was  published 
in  a  periodical  of  extremely  limited  circulation 
and  which,  indeed,  is  not  in  any  library  I  have 
examined,  it  is  reproduced  here  with  the  exact 
words  and  punctuation  of  the  original. 

"BAHAMA    FISH    HAWK. 

iiPandion  ridgwayi.  Head  and  neck  all  round 
entire  lower  parts  white,  excepting  a  narrow 
line  of  dusky  hack  id'  eye.  and  a  slight  streak- 
ing of  brownish  on  top  of  head,  between  eyes, 
above  rather  pale  brown,  each  feather  margined 
with  lighter.  Bill  and  cere  dark  bluish,  iris 
yellow,  feet  pale  blue:  dimensions,  wings,  .17; 
bill,  1.35;  tarcus  [tarsus],  2.35.  Single  specimen 
obtained  at  Andros,  but  I  saw  others  similar." 

The  descriptive  notice  appears  in  "The 
American  Exchange  and  Mart  and  Household 
Journal,"  a  quarto  weekly  periodical  published 
at  Boston  and  New  York  for  "5  cents"  a  number. 
Its  circulation  among  naturalists  was  certainly 
limited,  for  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  only  a 
single  copy  in  any  naturalist's  possession,  that 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  kindly  lent  by  him 
for  the  present  occasion.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
front  page,  it  is  claimed  for  the  "circulation  of 
the  Exchange  and  Mart  for  1887,  not  less  than 
300.000  copies  guaranteed"!  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
advertising  medium  circulated  to  a  large  extent 
gratuitously. 

It  seems  that  the  notice  of  Pandion  ridgwayi 
and  four  other  species  appeared  twice  in  this 
periodical;  first  in  the  issue  of  January  IS.  I*s7. 
and  again,  in  amended  form,  in  that  for  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1887. 

The  first  issue  I  have  been  unable  to  consult, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  full  of  typographi- 
cal errors  and  to  correct  them  the  second  edition 
was  published. 

The  article  in  which  the  amended  notice  of 
Pandion  appears  is  entitled:  "Corrected  Descrip- 
tions of  five  new  species  of  birds  from  the  Baha- 
mas," the  five  being  /'audio//  ridgwayi,  h'a/lus 
Coryi,  Chamaepelia  Bahatnensis,  Amntodromus 
australis  and  Geothlypis  restricta.  It  appears, 
from  an  editorial  notice  (p.  70),  that  •"owing  to 
the  numerous  typographical  errors  in  the  de- 
scription id'  new  species  of  Bahama  birds  in  the 
edition  of  January  15th,  the  reprint  was  deemed 
necessary.  As  will  be  evident  from  thr  descrip- 
tion of  Pandion  ridgwayi, considerable  rectifica- 
tion still  remained  to  be  done. 

( To  l>e  Continued.) 
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Comments. 

NOMENCLATURE    AT   BERUN. 

As  probably  most  of  the  readers  of  the  OSPREY 
know,  there  has  been  recently  a  Zoological  Con- 
gress at  Berlin.  As  many  may  not  know,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  congress,  and 
that  which  will  influence  more  than  any  other 
the  proceedings  of  working  systematic  zoolo- 
gists,  was  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
nomenclature  and  the  action  taken  on  it.  All 
we  know  at  present  is  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  newspapers  in  the  form  of  tele- 
gram- from  Berlin.  From  them,  we  learn  that 
the  committee  on  nomenclature,  appointed  at 
the  last  congress,  submitted  a  report  on  the 
subject  on  the  14th  of  August.  Two  distinct 
propositions  were  offered.  One,  chiefly  from 
the  French  delegates,  insisted  on  the  impor- 
tance of  classical  correctness  of  names  and 
demanded  thai  all  should  be  made  to  conform 
with  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar  and  should 
rmologically  correct;  the  other,  supported 
by   "the  American  delegates,"  contended   that 

no    change-    should    be    made   except  in  th( 

of  obvious  typographical  error-,    and  that    the 


original  names  should  be  adopted  without 
change  and  without  regard  to  etymological  pro- 
priety. There  was  a  long  and  heated  discussion 
of  the  question  at  issue  and  finally  it  was  de- 
cided by  a  majority  that  Latin  grammar  should 
be  applied  and  names  corrected  accordingly.  It 
seems  that  when  the  question  was  put  to  vote, 
the  Dutch  and  some  of  the  German  delegate.- 
sided  with  the  Americans,  while  others  of  the 
Germans  and  the  British  went  with  the  French. 
The  Germans,  it  may  be  added,  offered  a  compro- 
mise resolution  but  of  what  nature,  we  are  not 
informed;  the  report  is  that  it  was  not  received 
with  favor. 

We  must  await  the  official  or  at  least  an 
authoritative  report  before  we  can  appreciate 
the  exact  action  or  the  merits  of  the  decision 
reached.  That  the  report  is  true  in  its  main 
features  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  out- 
knowledge  of  the  practice  on  the  question  in- 
volved, of  the  individuals  who  were  in  atten- 
dance at  the  congress.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  defeated  minority  certainly  not  all 
— will  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal 
thtt-  pronounced.  Probably  the  breach  will  be 
widened.  When  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  trans- 
form a  name  into  one  he  deems  better,  or  more 
conformable  to  linguistic  elegance,  a  latitude  is 
allowed  whose  bounds  are  very  indefinite  and 
concerning  which  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
may  exist. 

French  naturalists,  in  times  past  at  least,  have 
been  among  the  greatest  sinners  in  infraction 
of  laws  of  grammar  and  verbal  composition. 
Conspicuous  especially  of  the  ornithologists 
were  Lesson  and  Lafresnaye.  and  those  were 
followed  to  a  slight  extent  by  Bonaparte,  Swain- 
son,  Andrew  Smith  and  others.  The  first  two 
especially  were  addicted  to  a  peculiarly  vicious 
method,  compounding  the  first  part  or  syllables 
of  one  word  and  the  tinal  elements  of  another; 
examples  are  Embernagra  (==  £mber[iza.]  and 
[T;i  |  nag)  <n,  Pyrrhulagra  i=  /'v/-////t/\;\\  and 
| Tan  \agra),  Cypsnagra  (=  Cyps[e\u&]  and  [Ta]- 
nagra),  Certhiaxis  (=  Cert  At  [a.]  and  [Synallj- 
axis),  Cinnycerthia  t=  0'««y[ris]  and  Certkid), 
Certhilauda  (-=  Cert/ii[a]  and  \.\\/a//(/a).  Pyrr/iu- 
lauda  (=  Pyrrhu\\&\  and  [&\lauda),  Merulaxis 
(=  Meru[la  |  and  [  Synal  \laxis),  and  Corwltur 
1=  Corv[u&]  and  \X  \it/fia\.  We  only  give  Suffi- 
cient to  afford  an  idea  of  the  variety  and  method 
pursued. 

But  the  monstrosity  thus  manifest  is  not  the 
only  objectional  feature  in  some  of  the  names. 
The  additional  gravamen  of  hybridity  is  in- 
volved in   several  of  them.     Thus   Etnberiza  is 
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Latin  and  Tanagra  intended  to  be  the  trans- 
literation of  a  native  name;  Pyrrhula  is  of 
Greek  origin  and  the  erroneous  Tanagra  again 
conies  in;  the  Greek  Cypselus  and  the  caco- 
donym  Tanagra  next  come  to  view.  Most  of 
the  others  are  as  bad  as  these. 

Again,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Tanagra?  This  name  is  the  result  of  a  mis- 
reading- and  partial  inversion  of  a  native  Bra- 
zilian word  Tangara.  Shall  we  reject  it  alto- 
gether? or.  shall  we  alter  the  name  to  Tangara? 
or  keep  it  as  it  is?  The  incorrect  form  has  been 
almost  universally  adopted,  even  by  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  classical  procedure  and  so,  in 
fact,  have  many  others  of  the  names  quoted. 
But  here  we  have  barbarous  names,  hybrid 
names,  monstrous  names! 

How  shall  such  names  be  made  to  accord  with 


linguistic  rules?  Or  shall  they  be  superseded 
entirely  by  others?  They  are  mostljr  tolerably 
euphonious  and  those  whose  sensibilities  are 
not  disturbed  by  appreciation  of  their  etymolo- 
gical monstrosity  will  have  no  cause  to  find 
fault  with  them.  "Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise.*'  <  hi  the  other  hand,  there  are 
none  who  would  not  be  offended  by  such  com- 
pounds as  Etnberizitanagra,  Pyrrhulotanagra, 
Mei~ulisynallaxis  or  the  like.  If  we  accept  the 
names  as  they  were  originally  formed,  we  have 
euphonious  (or  at  least  not  decidedly  cacophon- 
ous) names  and  they  are  us  good  as  meaningless 
or  "nonsense"  names.  But  are  all  meaningless 
or  non-classical  names  to  be  abrogated?  The 
prospect,  then,  is  frightful!  But  we  will  wait 
to  hear  further  before  we  complain  more. 


Notes. 


The  Albatross  and  its  Absenck  of  Fear. 
—By  the  time  we  had  approached  Tristan  da 
Cunha  three  or  four  species  of  Albatross  had 
congregated  round  the  ship,  as  many  as  thirty 
birds  settling  on  the  water  astern  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  for  close  and  continuous 
observation.  After  half  a  gale  of  wind  a  lull 
not  infrequently  occurs,  when  the  speed  is  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  knots;  then  the  hungry 
creatures  literally  clamor  for  food.  Directly  a 
bird  intends  to  alight  the  legs  appear  straddling 
downward  in  ungainly  fashion  a  moment  when 
even  an  Albatross  look-s  like  an  illbalanced 
goose  of  unwieldy  size.  For  half  a  minute  it 
runs  along  the  surface  of  the  waves,  treading 
water,  so  to  speak,  until  the  enormous  wings 
become  manageable.  TIkmi  the  bird  swims  with 
both  wings  thrown  back,  like  a  pair  of  lateen 
sails,  a  very  Argonaut  on  the  translucent  sea. 
At  length  the  difficulty  is  overcome,  the  wings 
are  packed  away,  and  like  a  large  gull  it  rides 
the  waves  with  consummate  ease.  Sometimes 
it  paddles  to  and  fro,  or,  again,  it  dives  grace- 
fully beneath  the  surface  after  squids  or  similar 
ocean  dainties.  Half  a  dozen  birds,  perhaps, 
gravely  assemble  to  inspect  an  empty  beer  bottle 
thrown  overboaid.  to  bob  up  and  down  idly  upon 
the  waves,  and  inquisitive  bills  peck  vigorously 
at  the  unsatisfactory  flotsam,  until  a  battle 
royal  disperses  the  family  party.  The  wiser 
ones  meanwhile  hover  in  midair,  craning  their 
necks  to  throw  penetrating  glances  from  a 
superior  height. 

With  the  birds  settling  by  the  dozen,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  capture  specimens  for  examina- 
tion, without  causing  injury  or  pain.  Any 
sharply  barbed  hook  is  alto-ether  superfluous. 
The  Albatrosses  absolutely  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  sport  obtained  is  not  without  a 
novel  interest.  A  small  metal  frame  should  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  triangle,  attached 
to  a  hundred  yards  of  stout  line,  and  kept  afloal 
by  a  good-sized  piece  of  cork.  The  sides  of  the 
metal    frame    are    then   covered  with  bits  of  fat 


pork,  the  hard  skin  of  which  is  securely  bound 
thereto;  the  bait  is  thrown  astern,  and  the  line 
is  slowly  paid  out.  Presently  a  great  Albatross 
swoops  throught  the  air.  impelled  by  curiosity 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  floating  cork. 
It  settles  before  the  dainty  morsel  of  food, 
numbers  of  birds  follow  suit,  each  one  made 
bold  by  competition,  and  then  the  sport  begins. 
At  this  moment  additional  line  must  be  given  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  progression  of  the 
ship,  thus  enabling  the  bird  to  seize  the  desired 
food.  With  a  sudden  rush  the  supreme  effort  is 
made.  ( )nce  or  twice  the  attempt  proves  ineffec- 
tual, but,  rendered  bold  by  greediness,  a  final 
grab  finds  the  curved  bill  securely  wedged  inside 
the  apex  of  the  triangle,  as  the  fierce  tugs  on  the 
line  quickly  indicate.  Steadily  the  haul  is  made, 
hand  over  hand,  until  a  helpless  Albatross  is 
bodily  lifted  on  to  the  poo])  in  an  absolutely  un- 
injured condition.  A  slackened  line  enables  the 
bird  to  escape,  and  if  scattered  wits  permitted 
such  an  effort,  sudden  flight  would  also  obtain 
release.  The  other  birds  invariably  commence 
to  attack  a  captured  comrade,  a  steady  pull  being 
required,  even  if  the  line  does  cut  your  hands. 
to  save  it  from  its  friends. 

Once  safely  on  deck,  the  mandibles  are  tied 
together,  for  otherwise  the  bird  throws  up  an 
oily  fluid,  a  disagreeable  habil  possessed  by  all 
the  tribe.  Subject  t<>  this  precaution.il  may 
wander  gravely  around  to  survey  the  new  hori- 
zon of  life.  The  large  eyes  gaze  with  truly 
pathetic  confidence,  expressive' of  anything  but 
fear.  It  is  a  strange  specticle  to  witness  the  in- 
quisitive bird  solemnly  waddle  to  and  fro  among 
the  equally  inquisitive  human  beings  around. 
True,  it  objects  slightly  to  the  process  of  meas- 
urement, pecking  sharply  by  way  of  protest. 
but  a  gentle  box  on  the  ear  soon  induces  submis- 
sion as  the  dimensions  are  rapidly  noted,  the 
Albatross  meanwhile  reposing  affectionately  in 
the  arms  of  the  second  officer.  The  specimen 
happens  to  be  a  small  one.  but  the  wing  expan- 
sion from  tip  to  tip  is  no  less  than  ten  feet;  the 
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extreme  length  <>f  body  is  three  feet  six  inches, 
;iu«l  the  formidable  bill  measures  upward  of  four 
inches.  Everything  about  the  great  wandering 
Albatross  (D.  exulans)  is  vast  the  wings  are 
enormous;  the  flight  is  reckoned  by  the  thousand 
miles,  and  its  very  nest  may  be  found  within  the 
extinct  crater  <>n  the  adjacent  island  of  Tristan 
da  Cunha  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
plumage  varies  greatly  <>n  different  specimens 
and   at   different   seasons;  young  ones,  like  our 

friend  under  observation,  having  a  mottled 
brown  appearance.  The  bill  has  a  rosy  tinge  at 
the    base   of   the   mandibles,  passing  into  horn 

color  at  the  tip  of  the  curve  of  the  culmeu.  The 
head,  neck  and  body,  together  with  the  breast. 
are  principally  white:  the  mantle  has  beautiful 
pencilings  of  black.  The  wings  are  brown 
above  and  white  underneath,  tipped  above  and 
below  with  black  an  invariable  character  of  the 
great  Albatross.  The  tail  is  chiefly  white,  re- 
lieved by  blotches  of  black,  which  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  black  bar  edging  the  white 
coverts.  The  legs,  feet  and  toes  have  a  peculiar 
bluish  gray,  with  a  suspicion  of  a  livid  pinkish 
hue  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  The  black 
pupils  are  bordered  with  green.  I  found  eleven 
feet  six  inches  to  be  the  average  wing  measure- 
ment, although  a  gigantic  specimen  in  the 
Sydney  Museum  extends  seventeen  feet  six 
inches  with  a  bill  six  inches  long".  All  sailors 
are  familiar  with  the  great  wandering  Albatross 
in  its  varying  plumage.  While  the  young  and 
even  the  second  year  birds  possess  every  variety 
of  brown  coloration,  the  really  mature  specimens 
especially  round  the  Horn  are  nearly  pure 
white,  with  the  black  tips  above  and  below. 
Most  of  the  other  species  are  hopelessly  con- 
fused by  sailors  under  the  general  term  "molly- 
maitk"  (a  word  spelled  in  divers  ways),  and  it 
took  me  many  weeks  to  distinguish  the  different 
kinds.  —Exchange. 

OSPREY  NOTES.  Since  the  notes  on  the 
Osi'KEY  are  about  to  come  to  a  close  and  noth- 
ing appears  to  have  been  said  as  to  differences 
in  habits  manifested  between  inland  and  coast 
birds.  1  will  add  a  few  remarks  based  upon  per- 
sonal experience. 

The  Osprey  is  not  a  rare  bird  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
to  observe  it  there,  more  particularly  near  Bur- 
lington. Iowa. 

The  inland  bird  in  its  flight  suggests  that  of 
the  Turkey  Buzzard.  It  is  extremely  graceful, 
dignified  and  deliberate— a  sailing  flighl  a 
gliding  through  the  air  with  but  very  little 
beating  of  the  wing,  while  our  coast  birds,  at 
least  those  which  I  have  observed  on  the  Lower 
Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  seem  of  an 
extremely  nervous  temperament;  the  flight  sug- 
-  that  of  the  Pish  Crow  rather  than  that  of 
the  inland  (  >sprey.  Here  the  birds  may  be  seen 
-sly  beating  back  am!  forth  over  some 
shoal,  hovering  now  and  then  before  taking  a 
plunge  for  prey,  but  all  the  while  violently  exer- 
cising their  wings,  sailing  only  as  they  take  a 
short  turn  to  resume  their  hunt.     The  shallows 


or  shoals  seem  to  be  their  favored  fishing- 
grounds. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  the  fish  must 
approach  nearer  the  surface  and  hence  be  more 
easily  accessible  to  the  birds  than  in  deeper 
water,  which  would  explain  this  preference. 
I  have  seen  no  less  than  seven  Ospreys  rest- 
lessly  beating  back  and  forth  over  a  single 
shoal  in  the  month  of  August  on  the  Lower 
Potomac  at  <me  time.  They  fly  with  steady 
stroke  a  short  distance  (perhaps  <>  to  30  feet) 
above  the  surface,  and  stop  short  when  some 
suitable  object  for  attack  is  discerned,  pausing, 
for  a  moment,  then  extending  the  feet  out  from 
the  body  and  forward,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
wings  which  are  extended  far  back,  they  take 
the  plunge.  Hying  to  shore  with  the  prey  if 
successful  or  else  continuing  their  restless 
search. 

What  a  different  picture  does  our  inland  bird 
present!  As  he  passes  from  one  lake  to  another, 
not  restless,  nervous,  anxious  like  its  coastal 
brother,  but  quiet,  a  picture  of  sublime  serenity. 
Many  a  time,  when  bent  upon  similar  pursuits, 
have"  I  seen  the  bird  come  lightly,  gracefully 
floating  over  the  timber  from  an  adjoining  lake, 
sailing  down  upon  and  by  me  and.  on  several 
occasions.  I  have  even  been  permitted  to  watch 
this  plunge  at  less  than  a  stone's  throw  from 
my  post.  A  swift  swish,  a  few  short  strokes 
with  wings  thrown  far  back  and  extended  tal- 
lons.  a  splash,  circlets  of  waves,  a  minute's 
pause,  a  pair  of  beating  wings,  a  shower  of 
spray,  and  the  Osprey  was  again  rising  with 
steady  stroke  to  gain  an  elevation,  pausing 
every  now  and  then  as  it  were,  to  send  a  shiver 
over  its  wings  and  body  to  part  with  the  last 
drop  of  moisture  still  clinging  to  its  dress. 
Frame  this  scene,  with  a  back  ground  of  virgin 
forest  and  the  slowly  ebbing  ripple  where  the 
Osprey  broke  the  crystal  lake,  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  our  inland  bird. 

No  differences  have,  as  far  as  known,  been 
detected  between  the  two  individuals,  and  yet 
one  would  expect  that  such  marked  contrasts  in 
habits  might  leave  an  impress  upon  the  struct- 
ural characters.     Baktsch. 

A  CURIOSITY.  The  following  note  has  come 
to  our  hands.  We  believe  that  it  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers  and  publish  it  here  ver- 
batim and  literatim. 

••Sir  I  have  a  fowl  it  is  half  giney  half  chicken 
it  is  a  crost  betwen  a  chicken  ruster  and  a 
giney  hen  it  is  two  years  old  and  is  h  arty  and 
spry  it  Wate  is  a  bout  5  lbs  it  is  a  creem  colar 
With  Giney  fethers  mixed  thrue  it  its  fithers  is 
very  long  it  is  a  show  it  Self  they  bant  any 
thing  on  the  globe  like  it  if  you  Want  it  I  Will 
Send  it  pot.,  to  you  this  is  no  humbug  it  is  facts 
I  would  not  Send  you  SOmthing  and  ly  about  it 
What  I  write  is  facts  let  me  no  What  you  Will 
give  for  it. 

••Yours  truly. 

W.  Va." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Osprey  s  Wanted. 

The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December, 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company,  321  and 
323  4|  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOLIAGE  GRASSES,  &c, 

FOB   MOUNTING  RIRDS, 

INSECTS  AND  MAMMALS 

As  used  ;it  South  Kinsington,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.     Estimates  given. 

MR.  H-  MINTORN  &  MRS.  M06RIDGE, 

39  West  99th  Street, 
New  York. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

one  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1901  model 
bicycle  of  our  manufacture.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $10  TO 
$50AWEEK  besides  having  a  wheel  to  ride  for  yourself. 

1901  Models  ££S  $10  to  $18 
'00  &'99  Models  £S.$7  to  $12 

500  Second  Hand  Wheelscq  #„  <co 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  «£/U     III   %PO 

many  good  as  new 

We    ship    any  bicycle    ON    APPROVAL    to 
anyone  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  XSS? 

no  risk  in  ordering  from  us,  as  you  do  not  need  to  pay 
a  cent  if  the  bicycle  does  not  suit  you. 
ttt\    MrtT     BIIV   a  ^'heel  until  you  have  written  for  our 
BIU     IIUI      BUI    FACTORY   PRICES  and    FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

This  liberal  offer  has  never  been  equaled  and  is  a  guarantee  of 

the  quality  of  our  wheels. 
WE  WANT  a  reliable  person  in  each  town  to  distribute  catalogues  for  us  itt 
exchange  for  a  bicycle.     Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and  our  special  offer. 

J.  L  MEAD  CYCLE  C0.}     Chicago. 


Tor  oafe  or  Exchange 

Strictly  first-class  Southern  Sea-birds'   Eggs 
in  Sets  with  full  and  accurate  data,  viz: 

American 

Oystercatcher, 

Royal  Tern,  Willet, 

Wilson's  Plover,   Clapper 

Rail,  Brown  Pelican.  Laughing 

Gull,  Foster's  Tern,  Black 

Skimmer.    Boat-tail 

Grackle,  and 

many 

Others,  very  cheap  for 

Cn«sli    ox-    .A.    X    Sets. 
DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 

459  Green  Street, 

Augusta,  Ga. 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 

as   well   as    books,    supplies   and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing  you  can  have. 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,    and   contains  an 

immense   lot   of    other    practical    information. 

Only  IS  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Eet 

us  hear  from  you. 


•V 


^be  jforester. 

During   the   coming  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
ling  and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
[interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 
,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  B. 
E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
C.  A.Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  James 
Wilson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Win.  R. 
Dudley,  of  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Universaty;  and  many 
others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 
Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
legislation  touchlngthe  interestsof  thecountry's 
forests  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
deal  during  the  coming"  year)  with  editorial 
comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
is  handsomely  illustrated.  For  a  sample  copy 
send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THE    JPOHIEJSTIEiE* , 

203  Fourteenth  St.  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C 

i  THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
Annual  membership  dues.  $2.00.  Life  member- 
ship, SI. 00.  Sustaining  membership,  $25  per 
year.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port obtainable  is  needed. 

To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
2H2  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington.  D.  C. 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


t  •  i  ■:  i< 

EGG. 

PER  l.i.i .. 

Ferruginous  Knu^li-ley; 

western  Willel  . . 

.16 

Hawk 60 

Bart.  Sandpiper 

Short  Eared  Owl 10 

Wilsons  Phalarope 

.  25 

Am.  Long  Eared  Owl...    .15 

.Hi 
.10 

n  Wing  Teal 80 

•  r. . . . 

.50 

<  '.m\  as  back  Duck 80 

Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse 

.-.'ii 

Red-head  Duck.... I" 

(  h.  i  lollai  ea  Longspur... 

.15 

Shoveller n 

Swatnson  Hawk 

.-■in 

Mallard 08 

.20 

first-class   with  data.     Personally   collected, 
i  No  exchanges.     Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 
order  exceeding  $3.00.     <  >n  order  exceeding  $10 
net  will  allow  discounl  b>  per  cent. 

References:    J.  P.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 
ter and  others. 

EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 
Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


Zhc  plant  Movlb.    § 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL   OF    POPULAR    BOTANY.  % 
Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive.  .*£ 


EDITED  BY  W| 

F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD.  'J 

The  first  number  of  Volume  IV  will  appear  j| 
January  1,  1901,  with  another  associate,  and  *  | 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with  H 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a  jyj 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of  3 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated.  £ 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those  j| 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering  f^i 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina-  ^J 
tion  for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books.  ^| 

The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged !  ?& 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR.  fe 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

DP.    O.    BOX    334. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(of  Albion,  N.  Y.) 
IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA.  J 

Thk  Oologist  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication  I 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  $1.00  ( 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of  , 
advertising  and  the  Oologist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than,  i 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

Thk  Oologist  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The) 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol-  ) 
lowinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  itj 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other  ! 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a  | 
Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  is?"  \ 

From  this  aame  stand  point  Tub  Oologist' s  rank; 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology  i 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  Country  Gentlbmeb  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations, i 

Tn  ic  ( toloL'ist  has  very  few  halftones  and  contains 
inly  16  pages  each  issue  -  one-half  of  which  are  ad- 
rertisning.  ; 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  Thk. 
Oologist,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
i  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
>btainsd  by  addressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 
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